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This essay aims at no advocacy of any financial nostrum, 
nor at any cure of present difficulties. In the popular humor 
of the moment, it is more than ever doubtful whether any 
advice that is wise would be listened to, or whether any advice 
that has a chance of being listened to could possibly be wise. 
Mere knowledge has no hold upon political power in its treat- 
ment of this subject. Other considerations are supreme both 
in Congress and in the public mind. But although knowledge, 
and the application of simple truth in politics, are for the 
present divorced from power and no longer control the course 
of current events, yet at least the past belongs to them as their 
exclusive property, and no one can prevent the past from re- 
ceiving, sooner or later, the judgment which historical criticism 
must inevitably exact for the betrayal of principles to which it 
pretended allegiance. 

Henry Brooks Adams. 



Art. V. — Poverty and Public Charity. 

Although Gonzalo proposed to exclude both riches and pov- 
erty from Prospero's island, along with traffic, service, bound 
of land, tilth, vineyard, and the use of metal, neither he nor 
any other potentate has been able to carry out so generous a 
purpose. Riches and poverty have always coexisted, like heat 
and cold, motion and rest, and we have no reason to doubt 
that they always will. But the vice of riches and the evil of 
poverty are by no means so inseparable ; and it is the part of 
every good ruler, the duty of every enlightened people, to see 
that these do not coexist, or that they are reduced to a mini- 
mum. One of the many appliances of civilization for prevent- 
ing poverty from degenerating into occasional or permanent 
pauperism is public charity ; and this, in some form or other, 
is as universal in all civilized countries as is the want which it 
seeks to relieve. It was certainly one of the strangest vaga- 
ries of the reasoning faculty which led Englishmen, in the 
early half of the present century, to deny that public charity 
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was a duty, or even an admissible interference with individual 
duties and the laws of political economy ; yet so common was 
this view fifty years ago, that Edward Livingston, in the intro- 
duction to his Penal Code for Louisiana, felt called upon to 
stop and refute it. He pointed out, what everybody admits 
in practice, that every community owes a social duty to the 
individuals that compose it, and is bound to guarantee them 
their lives and property ; that the obligation to protect life is 
greater than any other, since all the rest depend upon it ; and 
that the prevention of death by poverty is as much a public 
duty as the repression of murder is. Prom this impregnable 
position he proceeded to develop his own ingenious and mainly 
correct system of the administration of public charity. 

Livingston wrote nearly half a century ago (in 1821) ; yet of 
the hundreds who have treated the same topic since, scarcely 
one has advanced beyond the simple principles, laid down with 
anything but simplicity of language, which the Louisiana legis- 
lator proclaimed. But in practice there has been a great ad- 
vance, particularly in America, where the difficulties of dealing 
with poverty have always been much less than in the Old 
World. My object in the present paper is to point out what 
has been done, and is now doing, in the United States, to 
lighten the task while extending the sphere of public charity. 
To make the matter plainer, I shall now and then resort to a 
comparison between the condition of the poor in Europe and 
the same class in America ; and I shall also take the liberty of 
referring to a paper on the Poor-Laws of New England, pub- 
lished in this Review two years ago. 

Up to the year 1820, when Edward Livingston and Josiah 
Quincy first began to attract notice as writers on the depend- 
ent and criminal classes in the United States, poverty had 
been the condition of the great majority of our people. A new 
country is seldom rich, except in opportunities and anticipa- 
tions ; and scarcely had the American Golonies, in the second 
century of their existence, begun to show that capacity for 
growth and material greatness which has now become the 
wonder of the world, than a succession of wars and financial 
calamities checked their progress for more than half a century. 
The French war, which ended in 1763, burdened heavily the 
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industry of the Colonies, and was immediately followed by the 
unfriendly action of the British government, culminating, a 
dozen years later, in the war of the Revolution. This, again, 
left the country impoverished and in debt ; and no sooner did 
the genius of Hamilton and the youthful vigor of the new 
Republic free it from those burdens, than the trouble with 
France and England, resulting, finally, in the war of 1812, 
again checked the growth and embarrassed the finances of the 
United States. Before 1820 great fortunes were very rare 
among our people, while the mass of the farmers, mechanics, 
and laborers, North and South, were pinched and straitened to 
a degree that would now excite universal discontent, if those 
good old times should return. Whoever is familiar with the 
habits of life among the New England country people seventy 
or eighty years ago will understand what we mean by the com- 
mon level of poverty among them. Their food, their dwell- 
ings, their garments, their advantages of education, their 
means of travel and amusement, were greatly inferior to what 
the same class of persons now enjoy. They had the advan- 
tage of their descendants chiefly in two things, — the bigness 
of their woodpiles and the cheapness of their liquor. They 
kept up great fires and they drank hard, but their drunken- 
ness only increased the prevailing poverty, and smoothed the 
path to pauperism and crime. In proportion to their numbers, 
we have every reason to believe that pauperism was as preva- 
lent from 1780 to 1820 as it has ever been since. At all 
events, we know, from the information collected by Josiah 
Quincy in 1820, that pauperism had greatly increased in Mas- 
sachusetts in the twenty years preceding, and that it was pro- 
portionately a heavier burden on the people than it is now. 
The statistics given a dozen years later by the legislative com- 
mission, of which Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, W. B. Calhoun, and 
Henry Shaw were members, show the same state of things. 
Pauperism in Massachusetts in 1833 was a greater evil than it 
is now, and it was then increasing while now it is diminishing.* 
Long before 1833, however,. the practical task of checking 

* The experience of Massachusetts in this matter is cited, because it has been 
more fully related in official documents than that of any other portion of the 
United States. The general facts, however, are the same all over the country. 
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the growth of pauperism, and the crime which springs from it, 
was undertaken in New York, in Massachusetts, and in Penn- 
sylvania. While Livingston, a New York citizen removed to 
New Orleans, was setting forth his theory of the process, some 
of his old friends in New York were devising ways and means 
to put his theory in practice. Dr. John Griscom and Thomas 
Eddy, two New Jersey Quakers residing in New York, had, in 
1817, organized in that city a " Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism," which, in 1823, was transformed into a " Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents," and out of this last 
grew the New York House of Refuge, — the oldest of the public 
reformatories of America. Thomas Eddy was a correspondent 
of Livingston, and early became acquainted with his plan for 
the detention, employment, and reformation of the vicious poor, 
which is so fully set forth in his Louisiana Code. One part of 
this plan was a " School of Reform " for young delinquents, 
and this was adopted by Eddy and his associates. Their House 
of Refuge was modelled upon Livingston's ideas ; and so was 
the Boston " House of Reformation," founded by Mayor 
Quincy in 1826, and the Philadelphia " House of Refuge," 
opened in 1827. These establishments may be considered as 
belonging either to the charitable or the penal system of the 
communities in which they exist, but they are supported from 
the public treasury for a charitable rather than a penal pur- 
pose, and are, in fact, one very important branch of the public 
charities of the three cities which still maintain them. And 
it is worth while to notice that reformatories of this kind were 
regarded by Livingston, by Quincy, and by the philanthropists 
of Philadelphia, as a part of a wide scheme of public charity 
and penal reform which was earnestly advocated throughout 
the United States from 1825 onward. The agitation thence 
resulting led to the introduction of the two conflicting sys- 
tems of prison discipline, — that of Auburn and that of Phila- 
delphia, — which, until the Irish Convict System came up in 
1854, divided the suffrages of the prison reformers. Both 
these systems are inferior to that of Ireland, but both are a 
great advance on what preceded them, and have had some 
Bhare in the diminution of pauperism and crime that has 
taken place within the last fifty years. 
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Josiah Quincy, however, applied himself more directly to 
the question of pauperism. In his report of 1821, already 
alluded to, he recommended " placing the whole subject of the 
poor in the Commonwealth under the regular and annual 
superintendence of the Legislature," thus anticipating, by 
more than forty years, the course that has finally been adopted 
by all the larger and more important States in the Union, and 
is likely to become the universal American policy. The crea- 
tion of the Board of Charities in Massachusetts in 1863, in 
New York and Ohio in 1868, and in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Rhode Island, and North Carolina in 1869, is the modern 
interpretation of the recommendation made by Mr. Quincy to 
the Massachusetts Legislature half a century ago. The good 
results of this policy are already so manifest in the States 
that first began it, that it may be of ' service to point out what 
they have been and are likely to be hereafter. In doing so, I 
shall be compelled to refer frequently to what has taken place 
in Massachusetts within the last ten years ; but the reader must 
believe that this is done in no vainglorious spirit, but simply be- 
cause the facts mentioned are within the knowledge of the writer, 
and therefore can be confidently appealed to. There can be 
no doubt that the same action in other States would have been 
followed by results equally gratifying ; while in many of the 
newer communities of the West much more could have been 
accomplished by the same effort. It was the fortune of Mas- 
sachusetts to find herself with the care of a great army of 
dependants upon her hands ; and the necessity of providing 
for them in the most economical way has led her into the 
measures which are now seen to be worthy of imitation else- 
where. No new discovery has been made, and no special 
merit is claimed for what has been done. Such a claim could 
not be sustained, were any one foolish enough to put it for- 
ward ; for all that has been accomplished has been the conse- 
quence of heartily accepting and diligently acting upon max- 
ims of common sense and common humanity, long familiar to 
the world. 

The origin and general character of the poor-laws of New 
England were described in the North American Review for 
April, 1868, and some account was there given of the peculiar 
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pauper system of Massachusetts, under which nearly a third 
part of the public relief to poor persons had come to be a 
charge on the State treasury, ten years ago. The fact is also 
stated, that in 1868, under the operation of the old " settle- 
ment laws " of the State, more than half the resident popula- 
tion of Massachusetts had no local pauper settlement, and, if 
they fell into distress, had to be . aided by the State rather 
than by the towns and cities. Here, then, as will at once be 
seen, was a field for applying on a large scale whatever wis- 
dom had been handed down, or could be learned by experience, 
in regard to the treatment of the defective and dependent 
classes. A population of more than a million, averaging in 
density one hundred and fifty to the square mile, — which ap- 
proaches the density of European populations,* — with a greater 
variety of employments and a more equal mixture of city, vil- 
lage, and rustic inhabitants than could be found elsewhere in 
America, was also so curiously circumstanced, in respect to 
laws and customs, that it presented nearly every problem found 
in the social experience of modern Europe, with this great ex- 
ception, that democratic ideas prevailed, and had long prevailed, 
more fully here than almost anywhere else in the world. More- 
over, the natural tendency of the Massachusetts people to phi- 
lanthropy had led to the creation of almost every class of 
benevolent institutions, except the foundling hospital. We 
had asylums for the blind, the insane, the deaf-mute, the idiotic, 
the inebriate ; schools for the young of these classes, for pau- 
pers, and for juvenile delinquents ; prisons of three or four 
grades ; hospitals for most maladies ; almshouses, public and 
private ; charitable societies of every kind ; and a more careful 
classification of the objects of charity than existed anywhere 
else in America. We had two distinct systems of public relief 
for the poor : one administered by the State in half a dozen 
establishments, averaging hundreds of inmates ; the other 
administered by three hundred and thirty cities and towns, in 
two hundred and twenty almshouses (averaging a dozen or fif- 
teen inmates, but ranging all the way from the great Boston 

* Ireland lias now less than one hundred and eighty to the square mile, Scotland 
but little more than one hundred ; Prussia has a few more, and Spain and Portugal 
less, than Massachusetts. 
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receptacle at Deer Island, with its hundreds, to the cottage of 
some hill town, with only an old couple for tenants, and an 
occasional vagrant who straggled along and begged a night's 
lodging), and in thousands of private families where the 
poor were supported or aided. Probably there could not have 
been found in the whole world a community better fitted 
for the application of the true principle of public relief, when 
discovered, or for discovering by experiment what that prin- 
ciple is. 

It is now more than six years that this promising field in 
the great domain of social science — this " beautiful case " for 
moral and economical surgery — has been under the observa- 
tion and in the hands of a body of men specially devoted to it, 
and in a reasonable degree qualified for their work. To what 
result their experience has led them can best be expressed in 
the words of the senior member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Charities, the distinguished philanthropist, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
in the Sixth Annual Report of the board : " Longer acquaint- 
ance witli the condition of the dependants strengthens the be- 
lief that the existence of whole classes of defectives, of paupers, 
and of criminals is not among the essentials, but the accidents 
of a highly civilized state ; and that the number and condi- 
tion of those classes is largely under human control." * This 
statement is a more positive one than that made in the same 
spirit, in the Third Report, in 1867, where it was said : " The 
purpose of charity in New England has been to diminish the 
number of the helpless, to make them sounder, stronger, more 
hopeful and self-reliant. Justice, no less than mercy, has been 
in the thoughts of our people ; a justice not satisfied with alms- 
giving, but seeking zealously to establish a social condition in 
which alms would be less and less needed. Painful as the 
sights of woe in many of our charitable institutions must be, 
they are made more tolerable by the thought that in America 
— the home of the poor man — we are in the way to throw off 
and neutralize much of the misery handed down to us from 
older countries and less hopeful times." f 



* Sixth Annual Report, p. xix. Boston. 1870. 

t Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, p. lix. 
Boston. 1867. 
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Before proceeding to examine the facts on which these hopes 
and assurances are founded, let us glance for a moment at the 
condition of the poor in Europe, and especially in England, the 
country whence Massachusetts draws her laws and customs, 
and to which she traces the ancestry of nine tenths of her peo- 
ple. Though we include in the England of which we now 
speak the whole United Kingdom, the most startling facts are 
found in the southern half of Great Britain. Twenty-five 
years ago it was otherwise. Then Ireland was the most im- 
poverished part of the kingdom ; but Ireland has been so far 
relieved by the deportation of its people as to be now in better 
condition, in respect to poverty, than England herself. Perhaps 
she was even in 1842, when Carlyle wrote his " Past and 
Present," and said, with sad humor: "Some two millions, it 
is now counted, sit in workhouses, poor-law prisons, or have 
' outdoor relief flung over the wall to them ; the workhouse bas- 
tile being filled to bursting, and the strong poor-law broken 
asunder by a stronger. Twelve hundred thousand workers in 
England alone ; they sit there pent up, as in a kind of horrid 
enchantment ; glad to be imprisoned and enchanted, that they 
may not perish starved." * But during the Irish famine of 
1846-47 the distress of the Irish poor reached a point never 
known in England, before or since ; and the immediate result 
of it was an immense emigration from Ireland, not only to Amer- 
ica, but to England and Scotland, countries which now contain 
thousands and perhaps hundreds of thousands of Irish paupers, 
just as the United States does. The population of Ireland, 
which in 1845 must have been nearly eight million five hun- 
dred thousand, has since fallen to but little more than five mil- 
lion five hundred thousand, and does not now exceed five mil- 
lion seven hundred and fifty thousand. Hence ensued a great 
decrease of pauperism and crime in Ireland ; while across the 
Channel these evils have gone on increasing, and of late years 
faster than the growth in population or wealth. The number 
of public paupers relieved in London during the past winter 
rose in some weeks to one hundred and sixty thousand, besides 

* Carlyle gives the return of paupers for England and Wales, at " Ladyday," 
1842, as "indoor, 221,687; outdoor, 1,207,402; total, 1,429,089." But the cost 
of relief that year was only £ 4,911,498. 
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the great numbers relieved by private charity. The Daily 
News, remarking upon this state of things, a few months ago, 
said : " It may be assumed that, what between charity on the 
one hand and law on the other, poverty is not satisfactorily re- 
lieved; that misery, instead of diminishing, increases even faster 
than our wealth, and that it does so in spite of the unbounded 
benevolence which is bestowed upon the poor." Mr. Samuel 
Morley, a member of Parliament, in a speech delivered at a 
public meeting in London, January 26, said : " No one con- 
nected either with the manufacturing or general working popu- 
lation of the country could doubt the fact that at no period dur- 
ing the present century was there more prevalent distress than 
at this moment, — distress not confined to London, but pervad- 
ing all the manufacturing and industrial districts ; and not con- 
fined to England, for in all the manufacturing countries of the 
Continent there was almost an equal amount of distress." It 
is by no means certain that Mr. Morley is absolutely correct in 
this statement, but it is undeniable that the poverty of London 
and of all England has greatly increased since 1859. This in- 
crease, as shown by the poor-rates, has not been uniform, but 
it has been very considerable within the ten years just closed. 

The state of affairs on the Continent of Europe, to which Mr. 
Morley referred, can hardly be described in a single sentence, 
so great is the diversity of circumstances in the different coun- 
tries. But while in some countries pauperism has slightly 
diminished, in others it has largely augmented, and the gen- 
eral conclusion must be that, in spite of emigration and the 
improvement of laws and customs, it still presses as heavily as 
ever upon the mass of European peoples. In Prance, the pres- 
ent condition of the poor seems to be worse than for several 
years past ; and one great source of apprehension to the gov- 
ernment there, in its efforts to keep down the coming revolu- 
tion, is the misery of the unemployed laborers in Paris and 
in the great manufacturing cities. In Spain pauperism in- 
creases under the military government that has succeeded to 
the ecclesiastical despotism of the Bourbons. In the rest of 
Europe there is some slight diminution of the distress of the 
poor, but it is slow and uncertain in most of the nations. 

It has been asserted, indeed, that poverty is increasing in 
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the United States, that " the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer " ; and the high authority of Commissioner Wells 
has been cited in support of this assertion. Undoubtedly the 
rich are growing richer in our country ; that is a way they 
have everywhere in times of peace and prosperous trade. Very 
likely, too, certain classes of the laboring poor find it m6re 
difficult than formerly to subsist on their wages; partly be- 
cause their standard of living has risen without regard to cost, 
and partly because of the high prices occasioned by the war, 
and its accompanying evils of heavy taxation and a fluctuating 
currency. But no evidence has yet appeared to prove that the 
great mass of our laboring population, agricultural as well as 
mechanical and manufacturing, are growing poorer, or even 
ceasing to grow richer. Statistics like those lately gathered 
by the assessors of the Internal Eevenue Bureau, at the in- 
stance of Commissioner Wells, and soon to be made public by 
the Social Science Association and the Bureau of Statistics, 
ought to settle this much-disputed point. But until they do, 
the present writer will believe that the condition of the poor 
in the United States, on the whole, is better now than at any 
former period. His reason for thinking so, apart from lack of 
evidence to the contrary, is the fact that in those parts of the 
country where observations have been carefully made, though 
crime is greatly increased, pauperism has remained stationary, 
or has perceptibly diminished since the war began in 1861. 
And this brings us back to the cheerful declarations of the 
Massachusetts Board of Charities. 

The confidence expressed in the possibility of reducing pau- 
perism to a minimum, and keeping it there, is based, as we 
learn from the later reports of the board, upon carefully ob- 
served facts. In no state or city in America have the statistics 
of this subject been so accurately compiled as in Massachusetts. 
A register is kept at the State House on which is entered 
the name of every person receiving a dollar of public relief 
from the State, and another containing the names of every 
person fully supported by the towns and cities. Beturns are 
also made yearly of the number who receive outdoor relief 
from the towns and cities, with such particulars as are neces- 
sary, and the names of all vagrants, except those in Boston, 
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are also returned. It is therefore possible to exclude most of 
the errors in pauper statistics arising from the frequent repe- 
tition of the same name, while it is also easy to see that all 
cases are reported. 'In most reports concerning pauperism 
the statistics of persons relieved are wholly unreliable, no 
pains being taken to exclude repetitions or secure fulness of 
return. Hence the wildness of the deductions sometimes 
made from them. But in Massachusetts, since 1864, the sta- 
tistics, though not perfect, can be depended on more absolutely 
than any other such statements known to the present writer ; 
and since 1854 they have been reasonably correct, so far as 
concerns the class of State paupers. By examining these 
figures, it appears that the number of paupers in Massachu- 
setts lias actually grown less in the last dozen years. This is 
a striking fact, of which the proof may as well be given here. 

In the year 1858 the average number of poor persons 
supported in the 212 town and city almshouses in Mas- 
sachusetts is reported as 3,254 ; in the four State alms- 
houses, 2,769 ; total, 6,023. In 1869 the average number 
in 225 town and city almshouses was less than 3,000 ; in 
the State almshouses, 1,622 ; total, about 4,600, or a de- 
crease in eleven years of more than 23 per cent, — nearly 
one fourth. The cost of supporting the 6,023 in 1858 was 
about $ 418,000 in gold ; the cost of supporting the 4,600 in 
1869 was, to be sure, nearly $500,000 in currency ; but this, 
reduced to gold, would be but about $ 375,000 ; and when we 
consider the differences in prices between 1858 and 1869, it is 
probable that $325,000 in the former year would go as far 
towards supporting the poor as half a million dollars last 
year. However this may be, the decrease in the number sup- 
ported seems to be certain. It is true that 1858 was a year 
specially noted for pauperism, in consequence of the great 
financial crisis of 1857, and that in 1859 the number of paupers 
fell from 6,023 to 5,250 in the town and State almshouses ; but 
even that was an excess of 650 above the number reported ten 
years later. In 1860 the average number rose to 5,276 ; in 
1861, in consequence of the first stress of the war, to 5,671 ; 
in 1862, to 5,800 ; but in 1863 the tide turned, and has been 
ebbing, with slight fluctuations, ever since. The number in 
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1863 was 5,295; in 1864, 4,804; in 1865, 4,983; in 1866, 
4,827 ; in 1867, 4,677 ; in 1868, 4,795 ; and in 1869, as has 
been said, 4,600. Let it be remembered that from 1860 to 
1865 the population increased but 36,000 ; while from 1865 to 
1870 the increase has been at least 100,000, and the signifi- 
cance of these figures will be more perceptible. 

Taking into account the poor of all kinds relieved at the 
public expense, and beginning with the year 1864, when the 
statistics were first gathered with substantial accuracy, we find 
the same general results, — a failure to increase, and even a 
positive diminution of the number receiving aid or support. If 
we look at the State paupers alone, upon whose condition the 
efforts of the Board of Charities have been mainly directed, we 
find this diminution very marked, especially within the past 
three or four years, since the policy of the board has had its 
full effect. The average number of State paupers supported in 
public establishments was 2,537 in 1860 ; 2,911 in 1861 ; 3,156 
in 1862 ; 2,750 in 1863 ; 2,527 in 1864 ; 2,591 in 1865 ; 2,399 
in 1866 ; 2,259 in 1867 ; 2,309 in 1868 ; and only 2,108 in 
1869. If to these numbers are added the probable average 
numbers of the sick State poor supported in the towns in 1865 
and succeeding years, the average for 1865 would become 
2,650 ; for 1866, 2,550 ; for 1867, 2,400 ; for 1868, 2,550 ; and 
for 1869, 2,310. These figures show a decrease of 340 in four 
years, — more than twelve per cent, — though the population 
of the State in the mean time had increased at least eight per 
cent. A portion of the decrease in State paupers was due to 
changes in the laws of settlement, which threw a larger num- 
ber on the towns for support ; yet in the four years since 1865 
the average number of town paupers fully supported increased 
but about one hundred, while the number receiving outdoor 
relief has fallen off more than thirteen per cent ; being 27,136 
in 1865, and only 23,392 in 1869. What makes this last- 
mentioned decrease more noticeable is the fact that the State 
pensions to disabled soldiers and the families of those killed in 
the war have fallen off more than one half since 1865 ; for it 
was supposed by many that, with the cessation of these pen- 
sions, or " State aid," pauperism in the towns and cities would 
at once largely increase. Such has not been the effect, nor 
does it seem likely to be so hereafter. 
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It will be maintained, of course, that one great reason why 
pauperism has not increased in Massachusetts, since the war, 
is the payment to soldiers and other families of the pension 
just mentioned, which, in the five years since the war ended, 
has amounted to between five and six million of dollars, or an 
average of more than a million a year. Undoubtedly this has 
had some effect ; but how little may be seen from the fact that 
while the payments for this purpose in 1865-66 were at least 
$ 1,500,000, and for 1869 only half that sum, the cessation of 
payments amounting to three quarters of a million of dollars a 
year has not prevented a considerable diminution in the number 
of public paupers relieved from the ordinary poor-rates. The 
truth seems to be that the " State aid" is a part of the war ex- 
penditure of Massachusetts, which her people have paid because 
it was justly due to disabled soldiers and their families ; while 
this and the other and heavier expenses of the war have pro- 
duced actually no effect in the way of increasing poverty, which 
has not been offset by the payments themselves. That is to 
say, the poverty occasioned by the war has been relieved by the 
stimulus which the war gave to industry everywhere, and the 
people have been able to endure extraordinary taxation for war 
purposes, without approaching any nearer the slough of pauper- 
ism than they were ten years ago. On the contrary, these ten 
years have developed such resources and methods for checking 
pauperism and improving the general condition of the poor, 
that' Massachusetts, at least, is really better off in this respect 
than she was in 1860. And, so far as we know, this is true of 
the other Northern States, and probably of the whole country. 

The coming census of the United States, which is to be taken 
under the direction of an accomplished statistician, Mr. Francis 
A. Walker, ought to show conclusively what are the facts in 
this matter. But in the mean time we must make use of such 
partial statistics as can be found, and these give the same 
result in other States that we have noticed in Massachusetts. 
In Ohio, where the returns of pauperism are manifestly defec- 
tive, their general purport is doubtless accurate, and from this it 
is clear that the number of paupers is but little, if any, greater 
than before the war. The population of the State has largely 
increased ; yet while 5,511 paupers were reported in 1863, and 
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6,037 in 1866, the number for 1869 is but 5,837. In the city 
of New York, the great focus of all the pauperism of the 
country, although the cost of relieving the poor has augmented, 
their number has scarcely increased at all since ten years ago. 
The great " New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor," one of the most active private charities in the 
world, relieved 15,549 families in 1855 ; 13,842 in 1858 ; 8,031 
in 1860 ; 8,532 in 1861 ; 8,197 in 1868 ; and only 6,263 in 1869. 
The whole number of persons relieved by its agents in 1860 
was 35,942 ; in 1869, only 22,963. The Children's Aid Society, 
established and supervised for the last seventeen years by that 
judicious philanthropist, Mr. Charles L. Brace, although it has 
gone on adding to its work constantly, because it has not yet 
covered the whole immense field of activity in a city like New 
York, reports this year that it has succeeded in diminishing 
juvenile vagrancy and crime, — one of the chief feeders of 
pauperism. In 1862 there were 4,299 commitments of chil- 
dren for vagrancy in New York ; in 1869, 2,071, or less than 
half as many. The total arrests of minors were but 12,075 in 
1869, against 11,357 in 1863, though the city population has 
greatly increased ; while the arrests of girls, which in 1862 were 
2,885, were only 2,397 in 1869. The city Board of Public 
Charities and Correction and the Commissioners of Emigration 
have indeed added much to their establishments for the insane, 
the inebriate, and the vicious poor, since 1860, and they have 
under their charge a somewhat larger number of all classes ; 
but they do not report that simple pauperism has kept pace 
with the movement of population. Indeed, the first-named 
board, in its Report for 1869, states that there are fewer in- 
mates of the city almshouses than there were twenty years 
ago. On the 1st of January, 1850, New York City had 1,313 
almshouse inmates ; at the same date in 1860, 1,631 ; and on 
the 1st of January, 1870, only 1,114. The Commissioners 
add : " The instances of want among the able-bodied are few, 
and generally traceable to dissipation or loss of character, or 
they are widows struggling to rear families of children." The 
number of persons receiving public outdoor relief in New 
York on the 1st of February, 1869, was 10,616 ; on the 1st of 
August, 1869, 2,656 ; and on the 1st of January, 1870, 8,017. 
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The whole number of persons receiving public relief at the last- 
named date in New York City did not exceed 20,000, in a popu- 
lation of a million ; while in London, with a population but little 
more than thrice as groat, there were nearly eight times as 
many public paupers, — between 150,000 and 160,000. Yet 
New York is more infected with pauperism than any other por- 
tion of our country, from the necessity of its position. The num- 
ber receiving public relief in Massachusetts at the same date, 
with a population of 1,400,000, was probably less than 17,000.* 
It is to be observed, further, that while there has been no 
relative increase of pauperism in the United States, propor- 
tionate to the advance in population and wealth, the absolute 
increase, where there has been any, is wholly in the foreign 
population. In Massachusetts, the number of paupers of 
American parentage is very much less than it was a genera- 
tion ago. Probably two thirds of the money now expended 
for public charity in that State goes to persons who were either 
born in foreign countries or are the children of foreigners. 
That there has been a considerable diminution of native 
pauperism, absolute and not relative, may be seen by the 
example of a single town, which has an experience similar to 
that of most of the country villages in Massachusetts. Con- 
cord, in 1832, had a population of just about two thousand, 
and among them, probably, there were not fifty foreigners. 
At the present time it has about two thousand two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, of whom at least five hundred are either foreign 
born or of foreign parentage, chiefly Irish. The number of pau- 
pers was greater in Concord in 1832, as shown by Mr. Calhoun's 
report, than it is now ; yet half of the present pauperism is 
among those who have come into the town since 1832 ; so that 
the 1,950 native-born inhabitants in that year must have fur- 
nished twice as many paupers as the 1,750 natives did in 
1869. In other words, pauperism among the people of old 
New England stock in this town has decreased nearly or quite 



* As a further indication of the decrease of the number of State paupers in 
Massachusetts, it may be mentioned that the number supported in the State alms- 
houses and lunatic hospitals, January 1, 1867, was 2,355; January 1, 1868, 2,495' 
January 1, 1869, 2,297 ; January 1, 1870, 1,978. This number rose February 19 
to 2,070. 
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one half since 1832. All over New England the same fact is 
to be noted, though the improvement in the condition of the 
native-born inhabitants is not always so conspicuous as in this 
instance. Of the 17,000 estimated as receiving public charity 
in Massachusetts at the beginning of this year, certainly 10,000, 
and probably 12,000, were either foreigners or their children ; 
and of the 20,000 estimated as receiving public charity in the 
city of New York, at least 15,000 belonged to the same class. 
And it must not be forgotten that our people are compelled to 
contend, not only against our natural and native-born pauper- 
ism, but against constant and formidable invasions of the pau- 
perized inhabitants of Europe. In spite of this, and in spite of 
all the financial derangement, drain of resources, loss of life 
and health, and destruction of property occasioned by our civil 
war, I have no doubt that the condition of our poor, the 
country through, is as good now as it was in 1860, and, in many 
localities, a great deal better. 

There are, unquestionably, some facts that make against this 
conclusion. The Bureau of Labor in Massachusetts has col- 
lected and published statistics this year tending to show that 
the skilled laborers of the State are not so well off as formerly, 
and that the homes of the lowest poor in Boston, as in New 
York, are unfit for human beings to live in, and are growing 
worse from year to year. Without calling in question these 
statements, which are the result of careful investigation by 
General Oliver and his deputy, it is enough to say that they 
relate to but a small fraction of the workingmen and working- 
women of the State, whole classes of whom are known to be 
improving their homes and fortunes ; and that the statistics of 
pauperism, already cited, show that the demoralization of in- 
dustry and the distress of the industrious classes cannot have 
gone very far, if it does not manifest itself in the records 
of public charity. The almshouse register is an excellent 
measure of the fortunes of labor. When labor prospers, the 
register falls off ; a slight reverse in trade or industry adds to 
its numbers ; a great financial crisis, like that of 1857, almost 
doubles them. Even the natural cessation of business in the 
winter months has almost as much to do with the filling up 
of the almshouse between Thanksgiving and Fast-day as the 
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severity of our climate has. Whoever observes the fluctua- 
tions in public charity, from month to month and from year 
to year, has his finger on the pulse of industry. 

Having shown, or at least asserted, that public charity has 
done something in this country, and particularly in Massa- 
chusetts, to control the evils which, in European countries, 
seem capable only of slight alleviations, and to reduce the 
number of the dependent classes to a minimum, let us now see 
more precisely how it has been done. American philanthro- 
pists have first classified, then educated, and finally protected 
these dependants, and at each step in the process the number 
of the self-supporting has been increased. To separate the 
young from the old, the vicious from the honest poor, the 
invalid and insane from the able-bodied and the sane, was the 
first step ; and this classification, once made, releases many 
from a condition of absolute dependence, and puts them in the 
way of self-support. The children cease then to be paupers, and 
become pupils in some school, or find places in families, where 
they gradually rise to a condition of independence ; the sick 
and the insane are more rapidly restored to health ; and the 
vicious, placed under wholesome restraint, are compelled to 
earn part of their own subsistence. Next to classification 
comes instruction ; and here it is that the American system 
has been particularly efficacious. In schools for the blind, for 
the deaf-mute, for the idiot, we have trained those classes, else- 
where so dependent, to a very satisfactory degree of indepen- 
dence ; in orphan asylums and reformatories and industrial 
schools we have educated the neglected and vicious among the 
young, so that thousands of that class have become respectable 
members of society ; and this work has been undertaken by 
the public, and paid for from the public treasury, in the United 
States, to an extent elsewhere unknown. Finally, we are now 
undertaking the supervision and protection of the dependent 
classes in ways hitherto unpractised, and with results in the 
highest degree gratifying. From the days of Edward Living- 
ston and Josiah Quincy to the present time this threefold 
work has gone on, now faster, now slower, and in very differ- 
ent ways in different parts of the country. Of late years it 
has been more actively prosecuted, and in certain States 
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assumes the form of a complete and co-ordinated system. In 
some of the larger cities also, notably in New York and Boston, 
the same thing has been done under municipal or State au- 
thority. 

Each in its own sphere excelling the other, the New York 
City Board of Charities and Correction, and the Massachusetts 
Board of State Charities, take the lead in the systematic ex- 
tension of public charity, and the publication of information 
respecting it. The New York Board (which must not be con- 
founded with the New York State Board of Charities, of more 
recent establishment) was created in 1860, to replace the " Ten 
Governors " of the city almshouse. It has absolute control of 
the public charities of the city, and of some of the city prisons, 
— appointing all officers, and regulating all expenses, as well 
as directing the general policy pursued. The establishments 
under its charge are numerous and varied, and have been much 
increased of late years ; they contain an average population of 
some 8,000 persons, — more than the whole number of paupers, 
pupils, and reform-school inmates supported by the State and 
the municipalities of Massachusetts. Its hospitals for disease 
far excel those of Massachusetts in number and variety ; the 
provision for foundling children is also very extensive, and the 
economical details of the board's administration are generally 
admirable. Within the last few years it has enlisted the aid 
of some of the best medical talent in the country, and its re- 
ports manifest a constant improvement from year to year in 
their whole charitable system. It has nothing to do, however, 
with the great task of supervising the alien passengers arriving 
at New York, which is left to the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion, — another board that does good service in its field of 
labor. The Massachusetts Board of Charities, organized in 
1863, has a more general work to do, with less control of per- 
sons and of the details of business. It performs for the State 
of Massachusetts the same function, so far as general powers 
are concerned, that the Commissioners of Emigration and the 
city Board of Charities perform for New York City ; but it has 
no power to appoint officers or control expenditure in the State 
establishments .under its supervision. It has, however, many 
administrative duties in the complicated relations existing be- 
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tween the State and its towns and cities, and a comprehensive 
power of investigation and recommendation which has brought 
its work very prominently before the public ; for which reason 
its reports have received attention throughout the country. 
Other States have followed the example of Massachusetts in 
creating such boards, but none of these possess such a wide 
range of powers, and few have yet been in existence long 
enough to accomplish much. Ten years hence the accumulated 
information gained by all these organizations will be of ines- 
timable value to the community. 

The Massachusetts board, during the six years and a half 
of its existence, has signalized itself by a great change in the 
method of deaf-mute education, which is already accomplished 
in that State, and is fast gaining ground elsewhere. Under its 
suggestions, aided by private benevolence, State legislation, and 
city ordinances, two schools for teaching deaf-mutes by articula- 
tion have been established, — the Clarke Institution at North- 
ampton, endowed by the generous citizen whose name it bears 
with a fund of $ 250,000, and recognized by Massachusetts 
and some other States as entitled to receive pupils at the public 
expense ; and the city school in Boston, opened last autumn 
under the direction of the school committee, and supported 
from the common-school appropriation of the city. These two 
schools now contain more than seventy deaf-mute pupils, most 
of them admitted at an age younger than the Hartford Asylum 
chooses to receive them ; at the same time the number at Hart- 
ford is undiminished ; so that the result of the board's agitation 
of this subject has been the addition of fifty per cent to the chil- 
dren of this class in Massachusetts receiving instruction. The 
board has also done something to promote a much-needed re- 
form in prison discipline, which now begins to show some 
practical fruits in the better instruction and employment of 
prisoners, and their protection after discharge. 

Coming to the more special business of the board, we may 
find a summary of what it has accomplished and what it aims 
to do in its lately published report : * — 

" It has lessened the number of the sick at the almshouses, by pro- 
* Sixth Annual Report, p. xxxvii. 

vol. ex. — no. 227. 23 
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Tiding for their relief at their homes. It has prevented the establish- 
ment of a new State Lunatic Hospital, by causing the temporary 
removal of the harmless and supposed incurable insane to Tewksbury, 
whence they are distributed as fast as possible. It has caused the 
establishment of the State Primary School (removing from its pupils 
by statute the stigma of pauperism), to which the children are gathered, 
and, as speedily as may be, diffused in society by being placed in suit- 
able families. It has secured the creation of a State Workhouse, 
eliminating thus the vicious element from the other institutions ; and 
also of the ' visiting agency ' of the State to intercept children from 
commitment to public institutions, and to place them at once under the 
influences of a proper home. It has also secured a liberal extension of 
the 'laws of settlement,' thereby obtaining local rights for thousands 
heretofore unsettled ; and it has inaugurated measures, which are just 
going into operation, for the better protection of the State from foreign 
defectives, and dependants from abroad, and for driving tramps and 
vagrants from its limits. 

" The board deems it a duty to protest against any increase of the 
large public institutions of the State ; to call for the abolition of some 
existing ones ; to labor for the further reduction of the number and the 
population of those which must be continued ; to plead for a hospital 
delivery of many harmless lunatics ; for their release from restraint, and 
restoration to such liberty as they may safely enjoy, and their location 
in ordinary households ; and to advocate the local support of the poor, 
within the cities and towns where they reside, the State reimbursing 
the cost of aiding and removing the unsettled, and exercising a vigilant 
supervision over this class." 

This policy, as will be seen, is one of thorough classification, 
and of diffusion among the people, as far as possible, of the ex- 
ceptional classes with which public charity is compelled to deal. 
All the measures of the board tend in this direction, while at 
the same time it advocates and in part exercises a strict visita- 
tion and supervision, in behalf of the State, of the children 
and poor persons who are thus distributed among the general 
population, instead of being cooped up in great public estab- 
lishments. The best examples of this supervision now existing 
are found in the Visiting Agency to look after poor children 
placed in families by the State authorities, and the visitation 
of the sick State poor who are cared for by the town authori- 
ties. The former is a new office, and is not known to exist 
anywhere else ; it is, however, one of the most necessary and 
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useful instrumentalities for diminishing pauperism and pro- 
moting the comfort and education of orphan children. This 
agent finds places in suitable families for the three or four hun- 
dred children annually thrown upon the care of the State, and 
he also visits those who have formerly been placed in families. 
He ascertains their condition and conduct, hears the complaints 
on both sides, redresses grievances, secures schooling and good 
treatment for the children, and transfers to the proper establish- 
ment or to another family those who should be removed. The 
immediate effect of this agency has been to double the number of 
children annually sent into families from the pauper establish- 
ments and the reformatories, and thus to reduce considerably 
the number maintained in public institutions. The Visiting 
Agency began in a small way in 1866, but did not have much 
•effect on the number of children in the State establishments 
until 1868. On the 1st of October, 1867, these children num- 
bered 1,476 ; at the same time in 1868, only 1,363 ; and in 1869 
they did not exceed 1,150. The whole number visited in their 
places by the different agents exceeds a thousand, and the loca- 
tion and circumstances of as many more have been ascertained. 
The visitations of the sick State poor have been as numerous, 
and their comfort has been much better provided for than 
under the practice of sending them indiscriminately to alms- 
houses. It is by such active supervision as this, extended to 
every class of the recipients of public charity, by State and 
local authorities, that the sources of pauperism can be dried 
up, and the natural substitutes for poor-law relief can be found 
and brought into activity. The charity of kindred, of the 
wealthy and childless, of those benevolent persons who are 
ever ready to administer aid that is more kindly and efficacious 
than public alms, — these, and many more agencies for the 
alleviation of poverty before it reaches the ugly crisis of pau- 
perism, are called into action by the system of distribution and 
supervision adopted of late years in Massachusetts. 

In New York and Ohio, where State Boards of Charities have 
existed for two or three years, their attention has been specially 
directed to the condition of the poor, particularly lunatics, 
idiotic and epileptic persons, and young children, in the county 
almshouses of those States. Little has been done as yet, how- 
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ever, except to direct public attention to the evils pointed out. 
The Ohio board this year recommend State asylums for 
the chronic insane, for idiotic and epileptic persons, county 
homes for the poor children, district workhouses for vagrants 
and petty criminals, and the adoption of the Irish convict sys- 
tem, wherever practicable. These recommendations, along with 
much valuable information, appear in the third Ohio Report, 
just published. The New York State board has issued but one 
report, which is a volume of considerable statistical value. Its 
Report for 1869 will not appear for some months, and will be 
largely devoted to the charities, public and private, of the city of 
New York. The Rhode Island board, appointed in June, 1869, 
has a task more nearly resembling that of the Massachusetts 
board, and is following the same line of action. Its first Report 
was published in February, and, though brief, is valuable. The 
Illinois board, also appointed last summer, has a Report in prep- 
aration, similar in character to that of the Ohio board, but 
fuller and more general. The Pennsylvania board has lately 
organized, and will not report until next winter.* 

All these organizations exist for the purpose of regulating and 
improving the administration of public charity, and they will do 
an immense service to the American people, if properly seconded 
and sustained. Co-operating with thousands of local officers, 
and with the general tendency of American ideas and insti- 
tutions, they will labor to reduce pauperism to its lowest 
terms, to ameliorate the condition of all the dependent and 
defective classes, and to prevent the formation or contin- 
uance of that permanent caste of the poor and vicious which 
is the curse of European civilization. The experience of Mas- 
sachusetts shows that this is possible to a great extent, and the 
experience of other States, ten years hence, will undoubtedly 
enlarge and deepen our knowledge of the best way to accom- 
plish it. In the midst of the activities, generous or base, and 
the distracting turmoil of American life, it is cheering to find 

* The secretaries of these boards, on whom the preparation of the Reports 
chiefly depends, are, in Massachusetts, Edward L. Pierce ; in Rhode Island, Dr. 
Edwin M. Snow ; in New York, Dr. Charles H. Hoyt ; in Pennsylvania, Wilmer 
Worthington ; in Ohio, Rev. A. G. Byers ; in Illinois, Rev. F. H. Wines. Dr. S. 
G. Howe has been for five years chairman of the Massachusetts board, and Prof. 
T. W. Dwight is an active member of the New York State board. 
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that we are really mating progress in this direction ; that we 
have not only abolished slavery and the political distinctions 
founded thereon, but are steadily advancing towards emancipa- 
tion from the most hideous forms and consequences of the 
pauperism that everywhere replaces slavery when first abol- 
ished. 

F. B. Sanbobn. 
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Mr. E. A. Freeman has abandoned for a while the work in 
which he won his first laurels, has left unfinished his History 
of Federal Government, and commenced a history of the con- 
quest of England by the Normans, three volumes of which are 
now before the public. This change in his field of labor is 
only temporary, he assures us ; indeed, it would not be strange 
if the studies which have interrupted his first enterprise, were 
after all preparatory to its continuation. When he had com- 
pleted his view of federalism in ancient times, and came to the 
discussion of modern federal institutions, he found the feu- 
dal system demanding primary attention ; and a comparative 
view of the Teutonic and Romance nations, with the elements 
that they respectively contributed to feudalism, would find its 
most remarkable and instructive moment in that great event 
which of a sudden brought a fully developed Germanic nation 
within the range of imperial and feudal ideas. However this 
may be, we meet with more than one intimation that our 
author, as he proceeds with his present task, is gathering and 
collating materials for the one which has been temporarily sus- 



